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but differing sufficiently to warrant discussion.  These bacteria are
commonly called the paracolon group or the Arizona group.
The fermentation of lactose has been the basis of classifying
the enteric bacteria since the early days of bacteriology, so it is
understandable that an organism should be placed in a separate
category if it did not ferment lactose as rapidly as a typical Escher-
ichia. In this instance, however, it is not a question of whether
lactose is fermented or not but how slowly lactose is fermented.
Consequently, there has appeared in the literature numerous de-
scriptions of organisms of this group which are characterized by the
slow fermentation of lactose.
In classifying these bacteria, Borman, Wheeler, and Stuart in
1944 formed the genus Paracolobactrum. Sergey's Manual (1957)
recognizes four species: P. aerogenoides, P. intermedium, P. Ari-
zonae, and P. coliforme.
In the course of routine serological typing of the Salmonella
cultures which were submitted to them, Edwards and his associates
encountered cultures which could not be classified as Salmonella
and which resembled the Escherichia. Although this group was, as
a rule, somewhat slow in fermenting lactose, this characteristic could
not be used entirely as a basis of group selection. Inasmuch as the
description of a culture by Caldwell and Ryerson, in 1939, isolated
from a horned lizard in Arizona, indicated the existance of a sepa-
rate group, the name Arizona group was coined. Subsequent de-
scriptions of this group by numerous workers were summarized by
Edwards, West, and Bruner in 1947. In this summary the above
authors describe the Arizona group of paracolon bacteria as motile
coliform bacteria which produce abundant H2S, but fail to form
indol; are methyl red-positive and Voges-Proskauer-negative; pro-
duce acid and gas from glucose; do not utilize d-tartrate or ferment
sucrose, dulcitol or salicin; ferment lactose with varying avidity and
liquefy gelatin. In this study of 373 cultures it was found they could
be divided into 19 groups and 55 types by antigenic analysis. All of
the types were serologically related to Salmonella and the various
types were found to be related to infections in animals. The cul-
tures which were studied were isolated from reptiles, fowls, rodents,
swine, man, and egg powder.
The close relationship of the Arizona Group with the Sal-
monellae was emphasized by Edwards, Fife, and Ramsey in a com-
prehensive article published in 1955. They set forth criteria which
may be used to distinguish the two groups (Table 20.2) but refrain
from suggesting a genus name.
In their study of the paracolon bacteria Hinshaw and McNeil
revealed their presence in gopher snakes, lizards, turkey poults, and
rattlesnakes. The significance of these bacteria in reptiles was em-